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BESSIE. 

Where, my sweet enemy, lies your power 

To move men's wills ? 
You are a deadly perfumed flower, 

That shines and kills. 
Your face is brighter than a diamond's splendor, 

Or any jewel ; 
Swift-eyed, yet sad, and seeming tender, 

Demure and cruel. 

Thrown back in warm and mingling tresses, 

Your fragrant hair 
Falls from a brow too chaste for love's caresses, 

Too chaste and fair. 
Your lips blushed deeper than the roses ; 

Your murmuring words 
Are better than the breath of violet closes. 

Or song of birds. 

I watch you, love, my heart is trembling 

To find you there, 
So strangely self-same, undissembling, 

So fair, so fair ! 
Calmer than death, a white-faced statue, 

How can I move you ? 
I love you, darling, wondering at you, 

Hate you and love you ! 

Leave go my soul, and let me hasten 

Far from your spell ; 
These bonds you bind me with, unfasten, 

While all is well ! 
Why do you glisten with such beauty, 

So strong and fateful ? 
When walking coldly down the paths of duty, 

You seem so hateful ! 

I think of treason, plot defiance ; 

Your vivid presence 
Comes on and holds me with a magic science 

That never lessens. 
You are so subtle, so magnetic — 

I thrill and crave 
Servile beneath you, and ecstatic, 

Like a drugged slave. 

Eyes swift, like lodestars in clear winter weather, 

Lids lashed and curled — 
On face more fair than the worlds together, 

Than all the world. 
Why will your glory ever so pursue me, 

With pleasant pain — 
Bright eyes that kill me with your burning through me, 

And quicken me again I 

I ask not love — nor love's endearment, 

But only this : 
To kiss the hem of my lady's garment, 

With a soul's whole kiss. 
To have you near me, waking, sleeping, 

Living and dead ; 
To give my heart, sweet heart, into your keeping, 

And keep you in its stead ! 

— George Douglas, 



BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting single country 
on the globe, is that land of the mountain and the 
valley, the snow-peak, the glacier, the waterfall and 
the avalanche, known politically as the Helvetian 
Republic, and geographically and in ordinary con- 
versation as Switzerland, Within no single space of 
the same limited extent, on the physical earth, can 
so much be found, equally exciting the sentiments of 
wonder and admiration ; and it may be truly said 
that European travel, however extended in other 
directions, falling short of at least a glimpse of this 
crowning aggregation of the picturesque, is signally 
and lamentably defective. 

At the same time, Americans, and to a correspond- 
ing extent the people of all the other more intelli- 
gent nations, really know very little of this country, 
so remarkable alike in its natural charms and its 
political history. Those who travel in it, do so, as a 
general rule, hurriedly, and with no pretense at any 
higher aim than the restoration of health, the seek- 
ing of enjoyment, or the filling of a certain leisure 
with change of scene. They visit, principally, those 
sections most easily accessible by rail, by boat and 
diligence — where they meet fellow-travelers and 
have at least fair representatives of that "society" 



so well understood as a prime necessity in the routine 
of touring. The average have little or no acquaint- 
ance with either of the languages commonly spoken 
on the soil ; and there is very little opportunity, in- 
deed, for the mass of these travelers to supplement 
by information derived from the people, in their 
homes, and in the midst of their ordinary labors and 
habitual amusements, that defective data with which 
only they have before been supplied, as to the phy- 
sical aspects of the land beyond the reach of their 
merely glancing eyes, the character of the singular 
race inhabiting it, and the very remarkable history, 
running through all the ages since the Christian era, 
in which they have played a part of prominence. It 
might be too much to allege that any large propor- 
tion of American tourists in Switzerland, at the present 
day, could be found to equal the ignorance of one 
New Yorker of fortune and home-experience, who, 
not many years ago, but before 1870-71, on entering 
the Swiss territory and being congratulated on his 
being once more on a soil republican like his own 
home-land, surprisedly as well as surprisingly ex- 
claimed: "Ah, is it so, indeed? — I thought that all 
the European countries had kings and emperors and 
that sort of thing, you know ! " — but it would not be 
too much to say that not one-tenth of those, from 
the most intelligent of lands, who casually tread the 
Alpine valleys and look up to the snow-peaks that 
alternate them, have any intelligent idea of the politi- 
cal analogy of the country with their own, or of its 
wide difference from it in corresponding regards 
which might seem to be involved. 

Every year, with added facilities for travel, must 
see more and more of Americans pouring into the 
Valais, the Bernese Oberland, the Engadine, and in- 
deed into all the more picturesque sections of the 
mountain republic : could anything be of more inter- 
est than better to understand the country and its 
people — to form, with both, that "better acquain- 
tance " suggested by the heading of this paper ? The 
writer, a rather frequent visitor to various scenes of 
interest lying between the Jura and the Tyrol, but 
meanwhile only less ignorant of detail than the visit- 
ing and non-visiting average, has lately been some- 
what fully as well as unexpectedly instructed on 
many points connected with the race and their locale ; 
and he purposes to condense for The Aldine some 
of the information thus acquired, with some other 
previously in possession, into such an article as may 
tend materially to instruct the prospective traveler 
in Switzerland, to awaken pleasant recollections in 
the mind of the habitue, and to supply valuable food 
for reflection and comment to those who neither have 
stepped upon the soil nor expect to do so. 

The work by which the writer has been so materi- 
ally instructed, and from which he intends to extract 
so freely, is " Switzerland and the Swiss," bearing no 
name of author, except as " By an American Resi- 
dent," and lately published by the great Swiss pub- 
lishing firm of Orell Fiissli & Co., of Zurich. Certain 
ear-marks lead to the belief that the " American 
Resident " is rather a cloud, after the fashion of the 
land, thrown over the authorial mountain-tops, and 
that the writer really is that very capable cosmopoli- 
tan, Mr. Edward Guyer, of Zurich, a graduate of the 
celebrated Polytechnic of that city, and compiler of 
the extended and laborious work on hotels, " Das 
Hotelwesen der Gegenwart," given to the world in 
German by the same publishers, a few months ago. 
Whatever the origin, however, the talent and energy 
involved in the little work are alike indisputable, and 
the addition which it makes to the general knowl- 
edge of Switzerland is something remarkable, while 
it possesses literary features of an odd excellence, to 
which attention will be called later. 

The Helvetian Republic, or virtual cluster of re- 
publics in one confederacy, lies, as most are aware, 
in the midst of the "great powers " of the continent, 
being bounded on the west by France, on the north 
by Germany, on the east by Austria, and on the 
south by France and Italy. It has only the very 
limited extent of 15,398 square miles of territory; 
though, if the basis of the traditional Scotchman's 
calculation should be taken for an admeasurement, 
and the superficies of the innumerable mountains 
put into figures, no one could say that it would not 
be found one of the largest countries of Europe. It 
has twenty-two cantons, or subordinate republics, 
each with a government of its own, and a central 
power holding a certain authority over all — the 
names being as follows, with the widely different 
dates at which the various members joined the pres- 
ent confederacy: Schwytz. Uri and Unterwalden, 



1307; Lucerne, 1332; Zurich, a. d. 1351 ; Zoug (or 
Zug) and Glarus (or Glaris), 1352; Berne, 1353; Fri- 
bourg and Soleure, 1481 ; Basle and Schaffhausen, 
1 501 ; Appenzell, 1573; Argovie (or Aargau), Grisons, 
St. Gallen (or St. Gall), Thurgovie (or Thurgau), 
Tessin and Vaud, 1803 ; Geneva, Neufchatel and 
Valais, 1814. Of these cantons, the two most ex- 
tensive are Berne, of which the capital, of the same 
name, is also the capital of the confederacy — lying 
a little west of the middle of the national area, with 
the great chain of the Bernese Oberland bounding 
the southern position, and the northern extending 
across the Jura range to the French frontier, — and 
Grisons, in the extreme east, adjoining the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, with Coire (or Chur) as its capital, and 
holding within it the Engadine, the Valtelline, and 
all the great chain of the Rhetian Alps. The next 
largest are Tessin, on the extreme south, with Bellin- 
zona the capital, stretching far down into Italy, — 
Valais, adjoining it on the west, containing the great 
Valais Alps, with Sion as capital, and meeting Savoy 
very nearly at Mt. Blanc, — and Vaud, at the north- 
west, with Lausanne as capital, adjoining Geneva, 
and embracing a large proportion of the Jura Moun- 
tains. Zoug is the smallest, with the town of the 
same name as capital, lying between Lucerne and 
Zurich, and boasting only 89 square miles ; next 
smallest is the important canton of Geneva, with 
Geneva as capital, but only 108 square miles ; and 
only a little larger is Schaffhausen, at the extreme 
north, with the town of the same name as capital, 
the proud distinction of holding within its 113 miles 
the Falls of the Rhine, the largest and finest fall in 
Europe. By far the most populous canton is Berne, 
with 506,465 ; Zurich, in the north, comes next, with 
284,786; the third is Vaud, with 231,700; and the re- 
mainder vary materially, from the 198,873 of Argau, 
west of Zurich, the 191,015 of St. Gall, the 132,238 of 
Lucerne, etc., to the mere trifle of 26,116 of Unter- 
walden, and the bagatelle of 16,167 of Uri — the whole 
force of the republic, in round numbers, being about 
2,700,000. By far the richest of the cantons is Zu- 
rich, with the city of the same name as capital, 
immense industries of every character, and silk 
manufactures rivaling those of Lyons. Next comes 
Geneva, with its unrivaled trade in watches, musical- 
boxes, jewelry, and many other appliances of taste 
and luxury, and with the city itself holding the larg- 
est population of any within the cantons. A con- 
siderable amount of the watch manufacture is also 
carried on in the edges of the Jura range, in Vaud 
and Neufchatel (Locle and Chaud-de-Fonds, giving 
mint-mark to so many time-pieces, lying in the lat- 
ter) ; but they may both be said to be occupied in 
supplying Geneva, so that their production adds 
most to the wealth of that canton. 

The greatest of the natural curiosities of Switzer- 
land (most important to the great body of readers), 
may be named and located as follows : 

First in importance, of course, comes Mont Blanc, 
highest of the snow mountains of Europe, with an 
altitude of 14,807 feet, and surrounded by features of 
wonderful beauty and grandeur, in the Mer de Glace, 
the Aiguillettes, the Vale of Chamouny, etc. This 
mountain, as already said, lies beyond the Swiss 
border, in Savoy (once Italy — now France); but it 
is so completely identified with the Swiss Alps, as 
always to be reckoned a part of Helvetia. It is most 
readily reached from Geneva, from which its distance 
is some five-and-thirty miles. The second in height 
is Monte Rosa, 14,278 feet, of which the most favor- 
able views may be caught in making the Great St. 
Bernard crossing to Italy, and from the highlands 
around Lago Maggiore, in the latter kingdom. The 
third in height is the Finsteraarhorn, 13,160 feet, lying 
in the Rhone Valley, at a short distance south of the 
Lake of Brienz, and most easily approached from 
Interlaken or from Lucerne, by Meyringen. In the 
same neighborhood with this, and similarly ap- 
proached, are the other great peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, the Shreckhorn, Wetterhorn, Aletschorn 
(with the great Aletsch Glacier), Breithorn, Silber- 
horn, etc. ; and the monarch of all this range, the 
Jungfrau, lying in full view from Interlaken and its 
neighborhood, at some twenty miles distance, with a 
height of 12,827 feet, its companions, the Monk and 
Eiger, rising also within a few hundred feet of that 
distance, and the great Glaciers of Grindelwald im- 
mediately beside it. Perhaps the most important, 
after these, partially on account of the difficulty of 
ascending it and the terrible accidents to which it 
has been witness, is the Matterhorn (or Mont Cervin), 
13,901 feet in height, lying at a short distance west 



